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a copy, 
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Lore from Sandys’s Ovid .. 382 
Dialect Doomed 394 
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for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia 


THE Cairo correspondent of The Times 

sends his paper a careful account of the | 
remarkable discoveries made by the French | 
in Egypt under the auspices of M. Georges | 
Foucart, the Director of the French Insti- 
tute of Oriental Archaeology, and the field 
control of M. Bisson de la Roque. This 
account will be found in The Times of May 
24, and with it several pictures of very great 
interest. These particular excavations, 
undertaken on behalf of the Louvre, and | 
now continued during three seasons, are 
directed to solving the various problems 
centred in the Temple of Madamud. This 
site has been a sacred spot from at least 
the XIIth Dynasty down to Grzco-Roman 
days. In 1925 so much in the way of 
remains from the XIIth Dynasty had come 
to light that it was decided to clear right 
away the Ptolemaic Temple and the rest, 
and concentrate on the search for Egypt of 
four thousand years ago. The god of this 
sanctuary has always been Montou, the god 
of war, and last vear, for the first time, 
statues of him and of his consort were dis- 
covered. This year the work has been 
directed towards tracing the ancient sacred 
enclosure, and in course of it have been 
brought to light the storehouses of the 
temple and then the sacred lake, the sixth 
sacred lake now known in Egypt. More 
important than all this, however, is the 
discovery that the basement of Madamud, 
as constructed by the Ptolemaic architects, 
consists of blocks of stone on which are 
numerous inscriptions and decorations be- 


_ the Egyptologist. 


longing to the XTIIth Dynasty. This is a 


discovery which will illuminate, if it does 
not in part revolutionize, Egyptian history, 


for the XIIIth Dynasty has been one of 


ihe most intriguing enigmas presented to 
A new hitherto unknown 
king of this Dynasty here makes his ap- 
pearance, and, again, the characteristic art 
of this Dynasty reveals itself as differing 
widely in technique from that of its imme- 
diate predecessor, though the principles of 
composition which render XIIth Dynasty 
art so attractive are still recognized. It will 
be seen that ‘the Egyptologist has a most 
inspiriting prospect before him. 


Qs the night of Saturday, May 21, Sir 
George Younghusband, Keeper of the 
Jewel House at the Tower of London, laid 
a wreath of white lilies on the floor of the 
Oratory in the Wakefield Tower, in memory 
of Henry VI who, it is supposed, died there, 
while kneeling in prayer on May 21, 1471. 
On the wall of the Oratory hangs the fol- 
lowing statement, in a framed document : 


We, the Society of Blessed Mary of Eton 
give to Sir George Younghusband, the present 
Keeper ot the Jewel House, and to his suc- 
cessors in that office, the sum of £10 sterling, 
asking him and his successors each year on 
the 2ist day of May, at 6 o‘clock in the even- 
ing, either with his own hand or by the hand 
of another chosen by him, to lay some white 


| flowers on the floor of the Oratory in the 


Wakefield Tower, the present Jewel House, 
it being the place where our Royal Founder. 
King Henry VI., of holy memory, is believed 
to have been kneeling at the close of his life 
io upon earth in the year of our Lord, 

This tribute of Etonians to their Royal 
Founder should perhaps have the date of 
its origin in the text. On the eve of the 
Feast of St. Nicholas two of the King’s 
scholars pay a similar tribute to him at 
his grave in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the death 
of Henry VI is still involved in obscurity, 
though it may be that the second Ghost 
which rose between those two tents and spoke 
to Richard 

When | was mortal, my anointed body 
By. thee was punched full of deadly holes: 
Think on the Tower and me, despair and 


e! 
Henry the Sixth bids thee despair and die. 


represents no more than a Tudor legend, 
printed strongly on popular imagination. 

A correspondent in The Times of May 
25 asks for the evidence for Henry VI’s 
death on May 21. He brings forward the 
accounts for the expenses of the custody of 
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the King in the Tower as indicating that | 
he died not earlier than the right of May 
23-25; mentions Polydore Virgil’s state- 
ment that the death took place at the end 
of May, and that of a contemporary writer 
giving the 23rd as the date. Fabyan and 
Warkworth’s statement are the evidence for 
May 21; but it may be conceded that, taken 
alone, they could not produce absolute con- 
viction. Has Eton discovered any fresh 
support for them ? 


At Colchester, on Friday of last week, 
proceedings were taken against a man 
under an Act of 1360. This was for eaves- | 
dropping, that is to say, it was complained 
that he, accompanied by a dog, had been 
going round houses late at night and peering 
into the windows. The solicitor defending 
said that in law eavesdropping was an 
obsolete offence, and the man had merely 
gone into a garden to fetch his dog.: The 
Bench found the man guilty of conduct 
conducing to a breach of the peace and 
bound him over for twelve months, but 
dismissed the charge of eavesdropping. We 
noticed in The Times of May 23 a letter 
about the new designs for cottages with 
high windows low in the sills in which the 
writer says that, unless a high hedge is 
grown in front of the cottage the occupants 
will be annoyed by the curiosity of passers- 
by who take an undue interest in the interior | 
of houses. 
‘HE death of Mr. Henry Edwards 


Huntington removes from the world of | 
letters a figure which in some ways reminds | 


one of the Rome of Cicero’s days, when there | 
were men who used immense riches to amass | 
treasures somewhat like those which the 
wealthy railway magnate accumulated. 
What became of those ancient treasures? 
Political vicissitudes played part in their | 
disposal ov destruction. To many a great 
collector the thought of what must become 
of his precious possessions after he was gone 
has been a source of bitterness: to Mr. 
Huntington it must have been a source of | 
solid satisfaction. Bequeathed to his coun- | 
try they remain at once safe and at the | 
service of every one whose understanding | 
them makes him worthy to enjoy or use | 
them. 


‘i Scottish Notes and Queries for April, | 
which contains some substantial articles | 
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century ago. The men on this island were 
then much occupied with catching wild fowl, 
and for clambering about the rocks used 
a rope about 50 fathoms in length made of 
strong cowhide, which was protected from 
possible damage on the edges of rocks by a 
covering of sheep-skins. Such a rope would 
serve for two generations and was counted 
a most valuable possession. If it fell to a 
daughter it rendered her one of the richest 
women of the island. 


Two H undred Years Ago. 


From 


Parker’s Penny Poft. 
Monday, MAY 29, 1727. 
Lonpon, May 29. 

Cn Thuriday night the Countefs of Oxford 
went up the Water in her Barge as high 
as Chelfea about five a Clock, accompany’d 
with a Mufick Barge and a Barge with 
other Perfons of Diiftinction; about Eleven 
they came back to White Hall, where they 
fupp’d in their Barges; after which they 
went back again as far as Putney, and 
continued driving up and down till feven a 
Clock in the Morning, the Musick playing 
all the time: At feven they all landed at 

White Hal. 


The fame day the Children belonging to 
the Charity Schools in London, Weftminiter, 
and Southwark, to the Number of between 
five and fix Thousand, were, according to 
annual cuftom, conducted by their Teachers 


‘and Truftees, attended by the Beadles, to 


St. Sepulchre’s Church, and the Rev. D. 
Walton of Walbrook preach’d an excellent 
Sermon fuitable to the Occafion. 


The Cargoe of the Ship Grantham, from 
Fort Marlborough, arrived on Account of 


the United Company of the Merchants of 


England, trading to the Eaft Indies, viz. 


6180 Pies [sic] of Longcloth, 180 Pieces of 


Blue Longcloth. 7200 Pieces of Pallam- 
pores. 381,000 Pound of Pepper. 44,800 
Pound of of [sic] Redwood. 209,000 Pound 
of Saltpetre. Befides feveral Parcels of 
Goods, the Particulars whereof are not yet 
known. 


The Wild Youth, who was found in the 


and a short letter of Sir Walter Scott’s | Foreft of Hamelen the laft time his Majefty 
hitherto unpublished, we observed a note on | was at Hanover, and brought over hither, 
the cowhide ropes of St. Kilda about a/ died laft Thurfday at Harrow on the Hill. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
BARCELONA HERALDIC 
EXHIBITION. 

AS exhibition devoted to Heraldic Art, 

especially that of Catalonia, and the 
first of its kind held in Spain, closed its 
doors on May 8 at Barcelona. It was or- 
ganised by the ‘Foment de les Arts 
Decoratives,’ a Society for the Promotion 
of the Decorative Arts on both practical and 
historical lines, largely unde: the leadership 
of the well-known art-printer and antiquary, 
Oliva de Vilanova. Though, as frequently 
obtains im such enterprises, it was not 
found possible to attract to the show every 
local armorial rarity, the Barcelona collec- 
tion was, as a whole, representative and 
worthy to rank with the similar exhibitions 
held more or less recently in London, Edin- 
burgh, Vienna, Bruges (La Toison d’Or), 
and elsewhere. Barcelona’s armorial 
treasures were displayed in the old thouse 
of a canon of the cathedral, which the 
‘Foment’ has renovated and very aptly 
made its home. Here, facing upon the 


cathedral walls, in a peace disturbed only , 


by the music of bells, or the occasional hoot 
of a car picking its way through the narrow 
lanes of the old city, one could muse upon 
the great henchmen of the casa condal, the 
connt-kings of Barcelona-Aragon—the Mon- 
cadas, Cabreras, (‘ardonas, Rocabertis and 
Requeséns--and study the insignia of those 
who, from the epoch of the Crusades to that 
of Lepanto, carried the gold banner with the 
red stripes from one end of the Mediter- 
ranean to the other. 


Its martial annals notwithstanding, Cata-’ 


lonia appears to possess no manuscript rolls- 
of-arms corresponding to our own mediaeval 
rolls; but the ‘ Foment’ drew upon a series 
of very important armorials, commencing 
with that of Bernat de Llupia, senyor de 
Cardu, 1480 (biblioteca de Catalunya), the 
MS. blazons and arms respectively facing 
each other upon opposite pages. The arms 
are coloured pen-drawings in a crabbed but 
effective style, in many instances (e.g. as 
of the Valencian nobles) recording quarter- 
ings to be found nowhere else. Llupia is, 
by the way, almost alone in giving their 
probably correct description to the bunches 
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' of box or box-plants borne, to the confusion 
of modern heralds, in the bordure of their 
arms by the Borgia or Borja family. The 
‘Libre o Blasc de les Armes’ of Bernat 
Mestre, 1544, has a picture of the lists: a 
square, fenced-in enclosure with pavilions 
or tents within and near a gate on either 
side, and an altar beneath a canopy at the 
top end. This MS., like Llupia’s, contains 
armorials of the various Aragonese states 
and of Castile; it gives the quaint, apocry- 
phal series of the Nine counts, Nine vis- 
counts, Nine barons, Nine nobles and Nine 
vervessors of Catalonia. 


There were also exhibited the ‘ Armorial 
del rey Felipe ii,’ of Juan de Aguirre, with 
bold tinted drawings; that of Rigalt y 
Fargas, and the eighteenth century 
‘Nobiliari’ of Costa, with fine illumina- 
tions in silver, gold and colour. In this 
section figured the little-known MS. sequel 
to the ‘ \darga catalana’ of Garma, pub- 
lished in 1753. 

Practically every branch of Spanish 
industrial art was represented. Tiles and 
pottery from the Vallin collection illustrated 
the archaic style of Paterna, Valencian 
blue-and-white and Manises lustre. Metal- 
work; engravings, with a huge armorial 
tree of the Franciscan Order; ex-libris; 
seals; printed books and title-pages; and, 
among the MSS. many ‘ Executorias’ or 
attestations of nobility. 

The textile section included, beside a piece 
of English embroidery (opus anglicanwm) 
and specimens of the armorial carpet and 
the cloth of honour or ‘ Repostero,’ a gor- 
geous exhibit of embroidered vestments from 
the chapel of the Royal Palace (‘‘ Real 
Capilla del Palau’’) at Barcelona. In 1542 
Charles V granted the patronage of the 
chapel, which is now served by the Society 
of Jesus, to Don Juan de Zuiiiga y Avel- 
laneda, his chamberlain, who died in 1546, 
pre-deceasing his wife, the heiress of the 
Requeséns family, counts of Palamos, by 
three years. A cope, chasuble and dalmatic 
of crimson velvet with magnificent orphreys 
worked in coloured silks—the hood of the 
cope figuring the Coronation of the Virgin 
-—and with the Zuiiiga arms, forming part 
of a ‘‘terno”’ or set of vestments mentioned 
in an inventory of 1548, were shown. Also 
vestments and a frontal in white silk brocade 
embroidered in coloured silks, bearing the 
arms of Pimentel, and of Pimentel and 
Fajardo combined. These would correspond 
to a ‘‘terno”? presented by a marquis of 
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Los Vélez (Fajardo y Zuiiga), a later 
patron, in 1683; but if so, have lost almost 
all the silver thread, to be looked for in the 
set in “‘lama de plata” or cloth of silver, 
dating from that year. 

The portiait of the first patron, Don 
Juan de Zuiiga, was also exhibited: the 
bust of a bearded man, seen in three-quar- 
ters to the left, and displaying the cross 
of Santiago; the style that of Mabuse, but 
the colour hotter. It is understood that the 
correspondence of Zuiiiga—he was grand- 
commander of St. James in Castile, im- 


perial chamberlain and tutor to Philip 1I-- | 
been discovered and is being | 


which has 
edited for publication by Fr. J. M. March, 
S.J. (author of a valuable monograph upon 


the Real Capilla), throws a new and rather | 
sensational light upon the character of that | 


prince as a youth. Hitherto, Zuiiga’s chief 


claim to remembrance has been that he was 
the father of the personage known (accord- 


ing to Spanish usage in the inheritance of 
the biecd and ‘‘ mayorazgo’”’ or entail, of one 
house by another) as Don Luis de Requeséns, 
the conciliatory successor of Alba as captain- 
general of the Low-Countries. 

The comparatively brief period (21 April 
—8 May) for which the Heraldic Exhibition 
was held, and the continuous accession of 
exhibits, rendered the printing of a cata- 
logue an impossibility, but the materials 
for a complete illustrated record of it have 
been obtained and will be published in due 
course. 

SIcILE. 


LORE FROM SANDYS’S OVID. 


I the course of George Sandys’s commen- 

tary on the subject matter of Ovid’s 
‘ Metamorphosis,’ which he translated, are 
certain pieces of odd lore which perhaps 
deserved to be rescued for the benefit of those 
curious in such things. The following 
references are taken from the edition of 
1640, but they will probably be found in 
that of 1632. 


The Cretan Labyrinth. 


The Cretan labyrinth was made in imitation 
of the Mgyptian; yet hardly comprising the 
hundredth part. liny writes that no tract 
thereof remained in his time: yet at this day 
the inhabitants undertake to shew it unto 
strangers. For between the ruins of Gortyna 
and Grosstus [sic], at the foot of Ida, are many 
Meanders, hewn out of the rock, under ground : 
in so much as not to be entred without a 
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Conductor. 1 have heard a Merchant say, who 
had seen it, that it was so intricate and vast, 
that a Guide who for twenty yeers together 
had shown it to others, there lost himself and 
was never more heard of.—On Book VIII. 


This can hardly be the labyrinth at 
Knossos identified as the legendary one by 
Sir Arthur Evans; but more likely the 
' quarry mentioned by various writers, includ- 
_ing Captain T. A. B. Spratt, who visited 
it (‘ Travels and Researches in Crete’ 1865) 
and speaks of it as ‘“‘in the mountains 
‘behind Gortyna.’’ Spratt prints an 
‘elaborate plan of it. 

The ‘‘ Solemn Assizes’’ at Oxford. 
Nor are nasty savours less deadly which sud- 
/denly strike to the brain, and poyson the 
| spirits: lamentably experienced at the Solemn 
Assizes at Oxford (so called of that sad event) 
when Bell and Barham, the Iudges; the High 
Sheriffe, and most of the Lustices of the Bench. 
were kild by the stench of the Prisoners.—On 
Book VII. 

A Statue (?) at Hampton. 

IT have heard of a Hare and a Gray-hound 
|in the Warren at Hampton, which ran so 
| eagerly, that both, even when the one was 


— to seaze on the other, expired in an 
| 


instant; and in that icc are there figure 
in stone.—On Book VII. 


Americana. 


Sandys spent some years in North 
America, and translated much of his Ovid 
“there. Various references to America ap- 
pear in his commentary :— 

I have seene a Beast, which the Indians eall 
{a Possoun, that hath two flaps beneath her 
| belly, which she can shut and open at pleasure: 
within which, when affrighted, she receives her 
broode, and runnes away with them: where- 
upon, by a like mistake, it was supposed at first 
by some of the English that they reenter’d her 
belly.—On Book 1X. 

There are many |[hermaphrodites] at this 
day in Egypt, but most frequent in Florida; 
who are so hated by the rest of the Indians 
that they use them as beasts to carry their 
burthens; to suck their wounds, and attend on 
' the diseased.—On Book IV. 

More salvage then are the West Indians at 
this day, who only eat their enemies, whom 
they have taken in the warres; whose slighting 
of death and patient sufferance is remarkable; 
receiving the deadly blow, without distemper. 
or appearance of sorrow; their fellows looking 
on, and hearty feeding on the meat which is 
given them; yet know how they are to supply 
the shambles perhaps the day following. The 
heads of men they account among their deli- 
cates, which are only to be eaten A the great 
ones, boyling oft times not so few as a dousen 
together, as hath beene seene by some of our 
Countrey-men.—On Book XTV—on Polyphemus. 
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am confident that this 
Satyres proceeded chiefly from salvage and wild 
men, discovered afarre off in the woods by the 
civill: wearing skins ot beasts on their tawny 
bodies, with the taile hanging down behind, 
and hornes on their heads for ornament or 
terror; even yet in use among the West- 
Indians.—On Book IV. 

C. W. Bropgiss. 


RAINSFORD ASSOCIATIONS WITH | 
SHAKESPEARE, SOUTHAMPTON 


AND HALL. 
(See ante pp. 921, 311, 330). 


Shakespeare’s patron Henry Wriothesley 
3:d Earl of Southampton, was born Oct. | 
6, 1573. His father, a noted recusant, — | 
imprisoned in the Tower with Sir Henry 
Goodere. The 2nd Earl left as executors to, 
his will Charles Paget brother to Lord 
Paget. For overseers he appointed ‘‘ Henry 
Earl of Northumberland, my Lord Thomas 
Paget and my loving brother Thomas Corn- 
wallis.”? In his will he refers to his cousin 
John Savage, son of Sir John Savage, his 
sister Mabel Sandys, and others. He died 
at Itchell near Titchfield, Southants, the | 
family seat, on Oct. 4, 1581. When his son 
and heir was in his eighteenth year, in| 
1537-8 he was admitted a member of Gray’s 
Inn where, as we have seen, Sir Garrett 
Rainsford was admitted in 1620. 

Some branches of the Wriothesleys and 
some branches of the Rainsfords were des- 
cended from the family of Danvers. John | 
Rainsford, Lord of Great Tew circa 1495, 
married Alice, daughter of William Danvers | 
of Colthorpe Militis, whose arms were, 
Argent on a bend gules 3 martlets vert 
legged or. a crescent for difference. Her 
brother William Danvers of Banbury, 3rd , 
son of Sir William Danvers of Chamber- 
house and of Banbury, by Anne daughter 
and heir of John Pury of Chamberhouse, 
co. Oxon, had a base son John Danvers of 
London, who married Isabel, daughter of 
Sir John Wriothesley. Fox-Davies on Bas- 
tardy points out that our present opinions 
are of modern growth. In the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
when fundamental principles were in the 
making, it was not considered a disgrace to 
have an illegitimate son, nor was it con- 
sidered then that to be of illegitimate birth 
carried the 

Anthony 
daughter of John Wriothesley, Garter King 


of Arms by Eleanor daughter of Thomas | 
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conception of | Arnold Co. Glos. ; 


married Margaret 


stigma that came later. 
ungerford married Barbara, 
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and Dorothy Arnold, 
daughter of Ronald Arnold, by Mary daugh- 
ter of Sir John Bridges, Lord Chandos, mar- 


ried Thomas Lucy, son of Sir Thomas Lucy of 


Charlecote, Co. Warwick. Anthony Hunger- 
ford’s brother John, of Downe Ampney, 
daughter of Edward 
Blount of Mangersfield, co. Glos., and their 
son Anthony married Dorothy daughter of 
Sir John Danvers for his second wife. His 
first wife was Jane, daughter of Sir Edward 
Darell. Sir Henry Danvers and his brother 
Charles were the especial friends of Henry 


_ 3rd Earl of Southampton, and were des- 
'cended from Thomas Danvers of Dauntsey. 


His brother was William, of Culworth, who 


married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 


Kichard Fiennes, Lord Saye and Seale and 
John the son, of Culworth, married 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir William Rains- 
ford of Great Tew son of John by Alice 
Danvers. 

From 


the visitation of Warwickshire 


under ‘ Arden’ we take the following: 


The house of the Ardens is merely English 
of the auncient bloud of the Saxons, and they 
were, before the conquest, Lords of Warwick 
and most part of Warwickshire, etc., etc. The 
younger house of Ardens were Lords of Upton 
in Warwickshire and grew to be surnamed 
Uptons; the heire general of them was 
married to one Fenne (Finnes) of Banberie, 
who remouing his dwelling to Hungerford in 
Wilsheire was there called by the name of 
Moeles, of whom the Moeles auncestors to the 
Lord Hungerford seeme to be descended. 


Southampton came of age in 1594. Sir 
Thomas Arundel and his wife, Southamp- 
ton’s sister Mary, were at Titchfield, but 
their festivities were marred by the anxieties 
connected with a murder committed by Sir 
Charles and Sir Henry Danvers their inti- 
mate friends. The two Danvers were the 
eldest sons of Sir John Danvers of Dauntsey, 
Wilts, by Elizabeth 4th daughter and co- 


| heir of John Neville, last Baron Latimer, 


who later became the wife of Sir Edmund 
Carey. Southampton was greatly interested 
in the successful ventures of the two Drakes 
and Raleigh in the East and West Indies 
and himself played an important part in 
the colonization of Virginia and the Bermu- 
das. Sir John Danvers the regicide was 
35rd and younger son of Sir John Danvers 
of Dauntsey, brother of Southampton’s 
friends Charles and Henry. His home called 
Danvers House adjoined the Mansion, once 
the home of Sir Thomas More. He was 
engaged in mercantile transactions. In 1624 
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templated a seizure of the papers o 
Virginia. He had the whole of the Records 
copied out and entrusted to the care of Lord 
Southampton who deposited them at his 
house in Titchfield, Hampshire. In 1612 
Southampton was among those who_ sent 
forth the Discovery in search of the North 
West passage on behalf of the East India 
Co. The Bermuda (Co. had taken shape 
and sent out many expeditions and many 
colonists. In 1615 a Charter was secured 
for the Bermudas—grant to Henry Ear! of 
Southampton. Lucy, Countess of Bedford 
(Drayton’s Patroness) William Earl of 
Pembroke, William Paget, Lord 
Cavendish, Sir Robert Rich, and others. 
The next step was to parcel out the lands 
in the islands. It is interesting to read the 
list of the shareholders in the Company. 
In 1616 £25 was credited to John Tradescant. 
On Dec. 17 1617, Sir Fulke Greville was 
admitted; in 1618 Sir Richard Tufton, and 
in the same vear Sir Henry Rainsford (the 
husband of Dravton’s ‘‘Idea’’). The Divi- 
sions of the Bermudas should be noted as 
they ‘ear many names mentioned in this 
article, viz., Sandy, Southampton, Warwick, 
Paget, Pembroke. Queen Elizabeth granted 
a charter on the last day of the sixteenth 
century, 31 Dec., 1600, under the title of 
Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London trading to the East Indies.” 
Every shareholder who held £500 of the 
company’s stock became a member of the 
Court of Proprietors. 

The Wrenfords or Rainsfords of Longdon, 
Co. Worc., were closely associated with the 
Danvers and Pagets. From a deed in the 
muniment room of Pull Court, Tewkesbury, 
of which the late Canon Dowdeswell sent 
me a copy, I am able to give the following 
particulars : 


1606. Thomas Wrenford of Faire End, P. of 


Longdon, esquire, of the first part. Robert | 


Wrenford, gentleman, his son and heir. and 
Ann his wite. eldest daughter of Ferdinando 
Baude, of the second part, of Thorpe Under- 
wood, Co. Northants, esquire. Ferdinando 
Baude, William Lord Paget of Bewdesert. 
Henry Lord Danvers of Dauntsey. John 
Baude of Thorpe Underwood, esquire. John 
Danvers of London, esquire. John Ireland of 
Great Bowden. Co. Leicester, third part. 
Parties 1. 2. 3 demise to Roger Dowdeswell Hill 
House messuages and land in Bushley Long- 
don and Pull Gullivers or Gullers End mes- 
suage and lands in Longdon, lands, etc., in 
Longdon heretofore belonging to Hill House. 
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showed a jealousy of the Crown and | of ax 


part of the inheritance of William Wrenford, 


The Baudes were ancestors of the Wyk- 
hams and Fiennes. 

We have seen in the will of Henry 2nd 
Earl of Southampton he left as_ his 


‘executor Charles Paget, brother to Lord 


Paget, and Thomas Lord Paget was ap 
pointed overseer. This Thomas’s father was 
Henry Paget, 2nd Baron laget, married 
Catherine daughter of Sir Henry Knevitt 
of Old Buckenham, Norfolk, and she mar- 
ried secondly Siv Edmund Carey, who were 
grandparents of Lucius 2nd Lord Faulkland 
of Great Tew. The William referred to in 
the deed was the son of Thomas the over- 
seer of the will of Sir Henry Wriothesley 2nd 
Earl of Southampton. The Longdon Rains- 
fords, like the Pagets and Wriothesleys, were 
ardent Catholics. Thomas Rainsford of 
Longdon appears in the Stratford picture 
for a moment. From the Court of Records 
MSS., vol. ii. No. 19 we take the following 
*©1592 Attachment of Dorothy Rainsford 
wife of Thomas Rainsford gent. to answer 
Richard Lane gent. upon bill of obliga- 
tion.”’. 

In Historical MSS. Commission: Marquis 
of Salisbury’s MSS. we have ‘‘ 1596. Bishop 
of Worcester to Sir Robert Cecil. Names 
of gentlewomen that refuse the Church 
though their husbands do not. Dorothy wife 
of Thomas Ranckford [Rainsford] gent.” 
Thomas’s sisters Dorothy and Francesca 
of Longdon were each fined £20 twice over 
for recusancy. The recusancy laws, though 
mainly directed against the Catholics, in- 
cluded Protestants and Puritans, and caught 
in their net, to use an angling phrase, “‘a 
mixed basket.’’ Thomas’s son Robert mar- 
ried Anno daughter of Ferdinando Baude 
of Walgrave, Northants by Frances daugh- 
ter of Christopher Allan. Ferdinando’s 


father John Baude, married Elizabeth 
| daughter of Sylvester Danvers of Dauntsey, 


esquire, father of Sir John and grandfather 
of Sir Henry, Sir Charles and Sir John, 
the special friends of the 3rd Earl of 
Southampton. Thomas Rainsford’s son 
Robert had a son William, and he was 
lineally descended from Rainfred or Rain- 
ford Arundells, who married Joan daughter 
and heiress of Sir John Coteshull, Knt. 
She married secondiy John Nanfan of Birts- 
morton Court, about two miles from Long- 
don Manor. The descent is through the 
Baudes, the Danvers and the Stradlings. 
In a book recently published hy Dr. Gray, 


1 
‘ 
| 
] 
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master of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
Chapter in the early life of Shakespeare,’ 
the author states ‘‘ of all the problems which 
beset Shakespeare’s early life, none is more 
problematical than that of his introduction 
to Southampton and early relations with 


him.”’ It is hoped that the above will go 
some way towards the solution of this 
problem. 


ALFRED RANSFORD. 
Bast Elloe, Hunstant«n. 


(To be continued.) 


LOGUE.’—For the date of the Prologue 
to the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ it may perhaps 
fairly be said that the consensus of scholarly 
opinion inclines to the year 1387. Some of 
the scholars favouring this date have been 
Tyrwhitt, Pollard, Skeat, Kittredge, and 
Tatlock. 

The facts set forth in a recent article in 
Modern Language Notes* are not incon- 
sistent with that year. Though the data 
there presented may admit 1385 o1 1386, 
yet they do not preclude 1387. 

The date is also in accord with tle cir- 
cumstances of (haucer’s life. The poet lost 
his house over Aldgate, Oct. 5, 1386, and 


his two comptrollerships in December fol- | 


lowing. 
pensions to Scalby till May 1, 1388; that 
is, he may not have been in pecuniary 
straits till then. Most of the 
therefore, 1387, presumably passed at Green- 
wick rear the pilgrim road to Canterbury, 
may have been a time of leisure and 
observation. 

In further confirmation of 1587, an event 
of that \ear perhaps suggested an allusion 
in lines 399-400 of the ‘ Prologue,’ des- 
criptive of the Shipman :— 


If that he faught. and hadde the hyer hond., 
By water he sente hem hoom to every lond. 

In March, 1387, the English navy under 
Nottingham and Admiral Fitzalan defeated 
the combined French. Flemish, and Spanish 
fleets off Margate, and thus removed the 
danger of a threatened French invasion. 
May not the lines cited above allude, not 
to the Battle of Sluys, fought forty-sever 
vears before, but to the similar and much 
more recent engagement? In this fight off 
Margate the English captured many ships 
laden with wine. Peculiarly felicitous, then, 


* Vol. xxxviii.. p. 31!—by A. Stanley Walker, 


He did not, however, assign his | 


is the allusion in a description of the bold, 
wine-stealing Shipman. 
Bernarp R. Conran. 
Sand Fork, W. Va. 


NDERGROUND LONDON (See ante p. 

277).—The development of outer London 
grows apace, and it may have escaped atten- 
tion that this development largely includes 
swampy ground containing springs or marsh 
land, which builders have studiously avoided 
in the past. It is common knowledge that 
in our metropolis there is a certain amount 
of ground of this character and, excluding 


a gig _ with London City the immediate vicinity of 
E DATE OF CHAUCER’S ‘PRO-| 


the walls and in Westminster the ground 
around the Palace and Whitehall, the earlier 
builders adopted the same course. South of 
the River, Spitalfields and Moorfields, and, 
later, Pimlico, evidence ihis fact. 

As, in emulation of our American 
brethren, modern buildings in town tend to 
become loftier and loftier, it may be of 
interest to record how in the case of the 
Government Building at the foot of White- 
hall facing the Westminster Square, the 
swamp was dealt with. Drainpipes of some 
3 to 4 feet diameter, placed equidistant 
around the site, were driven into the soil, 
cased one into the other, until hard ground 
was reached. The pipes so made and pro- 
truding partly above the ground were 
pumped dry and filled with cement. The 
intervening space was then excavated to a 


/certain depth and filled in with clinker to 


interval, | 


within 6 feet of the level of the pipes. Along 
the top of the pipes iron rods in pairs, like 


_tramlines, were laid, and the whole covered 


with cement, forming a square platform 
covering the whole site. 

This, to meet the Government’s demands, 
was allowed to stand some two years, and on 
its satisfactory shewing that no water had 
percolated through, the present building was 
then erected. I believe it dates from about 
1901, possibly the hoarding wit! the initials 
‘KE. R.” on it painted for the Coronation 
may be recollected by many. When did 
‘““yeinforced concrete’’ first into 
ceneral use ? 
W. H. Mawncuer. 


‘“QEAR.”—In making a series of extracts 

from the Minute Book of one of the 
Joint Companies of this city consisting of 
‘“Haberdashers, of atts cappes, 
stacioner3, barbors, etc.’’, I came across the 
enclosed entry for the vear 1619. In the 
New English Dictionary a ‘ sear’’ is des- 
cribed as “a portion of a gun lock,’’ [ete.] 
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ls not the trade of making these a peculiar 
combination with that of button making? 
I see this is a very early instance of the 
use of the word. 

Memorandum that the 13th day of May, 1619, 
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Readers’ Queries. 


LGUCESTERSHIRE SONGS.—Can any 
reader supply me with the names of any 


John Jones Sear maker & button maker was | Gloucestershire folk-songs and county songs 
’ 


admitted in to the Companie of Haberdashers 
of hatts & Cappes Stacioners barbors 
Chirurgions Painters hatband makers miliners 
> kinners & feltmakers & hath payd such duties 


as was agreed upon at the time of his admit- | 


tance acordinglie. 
F. C. Morean. 


Hereford. Librarian. 


RITISH GRAVES AT BOULOGNE.— 


Having to spend some hours at Bou- 


logne ona day last week, | visited the ceme-— 


tery on the hill above the town. One portion 
of it appears to be allotted to the British 
residents, and the majority of the graves 
bear early and mid-nineteenth century dates. 

They are generally in a deplorable condi- 
tion, and compare most unfavourably with 
the well-cared-for graves of the French. In 
fact they are a reproach to the nation. 
Headstones and crosses are broken in frag- 
ments and overturned (some lying face down- 
wards on the ground), iron railings are 


rusted, twisted and broken, and the brick-— soubriquet of ‘‘ Slashers” from a gallant 


work of altar tombs is often a mere heap 
of debris—so much so as almost to give the 
impression that the district had been shelled. 

Names of well-known British families are 
represented, and there are not a few members 
of the peerage. 


the tunes, and may be the words, of which 
would make good marches for the County 
Regiment ? 

Shanghai. R. M. G., 61sr Foor. 
‘PRYAN O’LYNN.’—Can any reader give 

the name of the authoi, the date and 

any other verses of the Ballad: 

Bryan ©’Lynn had no breeches to wear, 

So he bought him a sheepskin to make him 


a pair, | 
With the hairy side out, and the fleshy side 
in 
“is a fine pair of breeches,” said Bryan 
O’Lynn. 


It is said to be the first verse of the Regi- 
mental March of the 1st Bn. the Glouces- 
tershire Regt., 28th Foot. The tune is an 
Irish jig which goes by the name of ‘* Kyne- 


gad Slashers.’’ 


I noticed a ruinous and fallen memorial | 
to Lady Mary Isabella Lyon-Bowes, died | 
1836, daughter of the 11th Earl of Strath- | 


more, and a broken stone commemorating 
Sir John Boyd, Baronet, died 1855. <A 
group of memorials to members of the Rod- 
ney family and one to Hugh, Lord Sempill, 
died 1850, will soon be illegible. 

The inscriptions were evidently cut by 
persons unacquainted with English as there 
are several curious errors of spelling. 

Eliza Toddington, died 1838, is described 
as ‘‘ Will” of Major Osborn, late of Madras 
Army --instead of ‘‘ widow.”’ 

If it has not been done, an attempt should 
be made to transcribe these inscriptions 
before they are completely obliterated. 

Possibly this note may draw the attention 
of relatives or descendants to the condition 
of the graves, and lead to repair. 

Unless the material and workmanship 
were extraordinarily bad, it is difficult to 
account for their state of utter ruin. 

P. D. M. 


upon ? 
! 


A corps of cavalry militia was raised at 
Kinnegad, co. Westmeath, towards the end 
of the nineteenth century and earned the 


little action against local rebels. 1 should 
be obliged if further information can be 
given in regard to the date cf the tune, and 

of its adoption by the 28th Foot. 

R. M. G., 61sr Foor. 
Shanghai. 

HE HART AND THE SERPENT..-In 
Thomas Deloney’s ‘The Pleasant His- 
torie of the Sixe Worthy Yeomen of the 
West,’ London, 1632 (reprinted in William 
J. Thom’s ‘ Early English Prose Romances, 
1€58, vol i.), Duke Robert, when about 
losing his eyes, is made to have said: ‘‘ The 
Noble mind is never conquered by griefe, 
ror overcome by mischance: but as the Hart 
reneweth his age by eating the Serpent, so 
doth « man lengthen his life with devouring 
sorrow, .. .’’ Does this conceit occur in any 
earlier writings? Pliny, ‘Hist. Nat. 
B. viii. c. 50, and B. xxviii. ec. 42, as well 
as Aflian. ‘Anim. Nat.’ B. ii. e. 9, speak 
of the deer destroying serpents, but do not 
mention that the former eat the latter for 
rejuvenation’s sake. From the ‘‘ Encye. 
Brit.’ 11th ed., vol. xxi., we learn the 
thirtieth emblem in the Physiologus is 
devoted to the stag destroying the ‘serpent. 
Does not there occur the conceit we are 


Kumacusv MINAKAtTA. 
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ORTRAITS OF VOLTAIRE.—I 

very much appreciate it if some of your 

readers will enlighten me as to where are 
the best known portraits of \ oltaire. 

I will be glad to know if any of these are 
in Germany, where, of course, he had many 
admirers. 

Chicago. 


YAPT. COOK’S COLLEAGUES LANE. 

—i have read with interest about the 
Fellow Workers of Captain Cook (ante pp. 
111, 131, 150), and would like to know if 
any relationship exists between Michael 
Lane and John Lane of the Franklin 
expedition. 

Unfortunately | have not been able to 
obtain the record of John Lane’s birth at 
Porchester, Hants. 


ALFRED EF. HAMILL. 


A. L. Lane. 


'HEATRE BUILT BY DICKENS.—This 
is from ‘The Actor in Dickens’ by 
J. B. Van Amerongen : 

When staying with his friends the Watsons 
at Rockingham Castle in 1849, he met a Miss 
Mary Boyle, an excellent amateur actress, who 
afterwards became one of his intimate friends 
and fellow-players. Immeiiately they devised 
and got up scenes from the School for Scandal 
and the scene with the lunatic on the wall from 
Nickleby. Two years later he built at the 
same place, helped by the country-carpenter, 
“a very elegant little theatre.” 

What was this little theatre that Dickens 
built, a special building or merely a tem- 
porary stage in a hall? If the former, does 
it still exist? Ave any sketches or specifi- 
cations for its construction extant ? 

Winnetka, Illinois. 


THOMAS BYSLEY.—I should be grateful 
for any information as to the ancestors 

or descendants of Thomas Byseley legatee 
of 201i. for his exhibition in the will of his 
father Thomas Byseley of Newington, 
Oxfordshire, pro. P.C.C. 22, Apr. 1518; he 
was banished from Broadgates Hall (now 
Pembroke College) 1520 and restored 1523 
(Boase’s Register 72, 131; Turner 25); he 
seems to have had brothers—William and 
John, the former was defendant in a Star 
Chamber case 1534 (Hen. VIII xxx. 130) at 
which date John was dead; latter’s will 
mentioned in the case, is apparently missing. 
Thomas Bysley ‘‘ Blowmantel pursuivant- 
at-arms”’ 1522, York Herald 1528, died 
midsummer 1530. Arms, Argent, a chevron 
invecked sable, between 3 ravens proper (cf. 
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‘L. and P.’ Hen. VIII iii. pt. ii., 2654; iv. 
pt. ii, 5130; x. pp 311-2, 315; Noble’s 
* History of the College of Arms’). 
Beazzey. 
t, Arnside Road, Birkenhead. 


ARISH REGISTERS: BURIAL EN- 
TRIES.—In parishes in which the 
churchyard is closed for burials, these take 
place in a General Cemetery. Is it the 
custom to enter a burial in the register of 
the Parish Church, as an entry would be 
made in the register of the Cemetery? 

I have made some inquiries, and have 
found that this is usually done in parishes 
in small towns and villages. In London, 
and probably in large cities, I think this 
is not done. I know this is so in some 
London parishes. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
ICHARD HAINES (1633—1685).—A_ pic- 


ture of this Sussex author and economist 
and Baptist, was sold a year or two before 
1923 by the owner in Kensington. It bears 
on the front of the panel the name and 
‘“author of the Prevention of Poverty,” 
and possibly scratched on the back of the 
frame ‘‘Sladeland Sale.”” If any of your 
readers can put me on the track of the 
present whereabouts of this portrait, I shall 
be immensely grateful, and would ask him 
kindly to send me the information direct. 

Peterstield. C. R. Hares. 


‘T. PRICIUS.—Can any reader give par- 
ticulars of the life of St. Bricius? 
According to the Rev. (. H. Dick in ‘ High- 
ways and Byways of Galloway’ the parishes 
of Kirkmabreck derive their name from the 
church of St. Bricius. 
E. B. 


ATER, FAMILY.—Would some readers 
assist with genealogical particulars of 
chis family ? 

What were the arms borne by Sir Robert 
Kendall-Cater (Alderman of Cheap 1733, 
Sheriff January 1738, knighted June 1738) ? 

Information through ‘N. & Q.’ or to 
address below would be greatly appreciated. 

BM /BO7E. 

London, W.C.1. 

STON CHURCH: HARCOURT WIN- 

DOW.—In the parish church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul at Aston, Birmingham, 
there is a memorial inindow with the Har- 
court arms (Gules two bars or). To whom 
does it refer? 


Harcourt-Batu. 
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JEDNESBURY CHURCH : HAR- 
COURT MONUMENTS. In the 
ancient church of St. Bartholomew, at Wed- 
nesbury in Staffordshire there are some 
monuments or memorials to members of the 
Harcourt family. What do they consist of ? 
Harcourt-Batn. | 


URNING IN THE HAND.-~At_ the 
commencement of the nineteenth century 
there was a regular practice in various parts 
ot Lancashire, especially at race meetings 
and fairs, of men agreeing to fight ‘‘ up 
and down,’’ which included the right of 
kicking on every part of the body. 
combatants wore clogs, 
soles, iron shod, and as the fight was carried 
on whilst one or both were on the ground, 
death often resulted. In such cases the 
survivor was charged with manslaughter, 
usually receiving three to six months’ im- 
prisonment, but in an effort to check this 
barbarous custom some of the Judges revived 
the almost obsolete punishment of ‘ burning 
in the hand” on conviction, and the prac- 
tice was continued until the punishment was 
abolished in the reign of George IV. Was 
burning in the hand ’’ inflicted in other 
parts of the country at that period, and 
what was the mark imprinted in the above 

cases ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKF. 


IRACLES AT 'TOMBS.—In Canterbury 
] Cathedral in the ‘‘ Miracle Window’ 
is a representation of St. Thomas’s soul 
issuing from his shrine to bless a pilgrim 
sleeping near by. Would readers of ‘N. & 
@. furnish me with instances of similai 
pictorial vepresentations of the ‘ tomb 
soul’? conferring a blessing on a pilgrim or 


suppliant ? G. W. H. 
OYAL SCOTS GREYS:  BIBLIO- 
RAPHY.-—-Information is desired of 


‘Letters of an Officer of the Scots Greys To | 


His Mother 
(circa 1866). 


possess a copy 


During the Crimean War’ 
The British Museum does not 
of this book. 
J. 


(JOLONEL CHARITTE.- shall welcome 


The | 
with heavy wooden | 
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| Weekly, which appeared June 26, 1926, and 


that age, 


any biographical details about a Colonel ' 


Charitté who, I believe, lived in North- 
amptonshire, circ«. 1830, and who eventually 
was promoted general. 

8.°G. 


bagi LEYDEN’S GRAVE.—Mr. J. D. 
Ewing in a letter to John o’ London’s 


The green 
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was written from Batavia, says :— 

In a corner of the old churchyard of 
Batavia there is a large granite slab, which 
inarks the last resting-place of the Scottish poet 
and _litérateur, John Casper Leyden, who died 
im Batavia in 1811. It is stated in the writ- 
ings of Sir Walter Scott that Leyden remains 
lay in an unmarked grave on a foreign and a 
hostile shore. 

Who was responsible for this memoria! 
slab? There seems to be no authority for 
giving John Leyden the additional name of 
Casper. Neither in the Memoir by Sir 
Walter Scott, nor in the ‘* Supplement ’”’ 
by Robert White (largely based on the 
Memoir by Rev. James Morton, prefixed to 
Leyden’s Poetical Remains, London, 1819) 
which was published at Kelso in 1858, is 
anything said as to Leyden’s grave being 
either marked or unmarked. 

In the ‘Lord of the Isles ’ 
xi., occur the lines :- 

A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leyden’s cold remains. 


his Memoir Scott says that 
Leyden died ‘‘ on the eve of the battle which 
gave Java to the British empire,’ he cannot 
have then regarded Java as a foreign and 
a hostile shore. 


Canto: iv. st. 


And as in 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE.—In ‘ Splendid 

failures’ by Myr. H. Graham (1913, 
p. 171) occurs this passage:—‘‘ In 1800, 
after a long struggle to perform his uncon- 
genial duties, Hartley gave up the task in 
despair.”’ 

The ‘‘duties’’ were as schoolmaster in 
partnership with a Mr. Stuart of Fisher- 
beck, and (as an observant reader of this 
library-borrowed book remarks in a marginal 
pencilled note), seeing that Hartley was 
born in 1796 he would, in 1800, be only four 
vears of age! Precocious though he was at 
‘he could hardly then have acted 
as schoolmaster. But what does the mis- 
print 1800 stand for ? 

J. B. McGovern. 


OEM WANTED.—Would someone kindly 

tell me where I can find a poem printed in 
some newspaper shortly before the war, one 
of its verses ending :— 


“And a doom settling down 
On the fair hills of Ulster, 
hills of Antrim and Derry and 
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DR. EDMOND HALLEY. 
(9 8S. x. passim.) 
A> twenty-five years have elapsed 


this subject at 9S. x. 27, it may not be 


out of ordet, now, to assemble and briefly to | 


review some of the rather widely scattered 
duia pertaining to the Halley and allied 
faniulies. 


in July, 1908, many of the facts then | 
article | 


known were iucorporated in an 
entitled ‘Some Material for a pedigree of 
Dr. Edmond Lialley,’ in The Genealogist, 
new Series, xxv., pp. 5—14 (London). The 


present note is, for the most part, supple- | 


mental to that article. 

The early lhistory of the Halleys in Derby- 
shire was mentioned at 11 S. 
203. 
should be made of the Bateman manuscripts 
in the library of the Duke of Devonshire 
at Chatsworth. From that source might, 
perhaps, be recovered some new facts extend- 
ing to an earlier epoch the ancestry of the 
astronomer Halley. 

Some remarks on the origin and pronun- 
ciation of the surname Halley appeared at 
vi. 445, 507, where were 
informed that it was probably pro- 
nounced like ‘‘ Hawley. We know that 
the surnames ‘‘ Hawley’? and ‘‘ Hal- 
ley”? wera often interchangeable. The 
coat armorial, Sable, a fret and a canton 
argent, has been ascribed to both Halley 
and Hawley. 
or not the present pronunciation of ‘ Hal- 
ley’? is uniform in all parts of England? 
By what rule, if any, of phonetic change 
(provincial or otherwise), can we explain 
the spelling ‘‘ Hailey,”’ used in the entry of 
the astronomer’s marriage, at St. James’s, 
Duke’s Place, without Aldgate, 20 Apr. 1682 
(see II S. iv. 85, 198)? Would “ Hailey ” 
not be pronounced with a long ‘‘a,’? as in 
“ Hayley,’’ ? 


Humphrey Halley, senior, vintner, and. 


Katherine Mewce, the grandparents of the 
astronomer, were married, at Barking, in 
Essex, 24 Nov., 1617. The bride’s brother, 
Francis 
Elizabeth Washington, daughter 
rence Washington, of Sulgrave. 


of Law- 


The astronomer’s parents, Edmond Hal-_ 


ley, senior, and Anne Robinson, spinster, 
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since | 
the publication of the first query on | 


vi. 497; vii. | 
it was suggested that an examination | 


Can any reader state whether | 


Mewce, married 26 May, 1615, | 
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_were married, 9 Sept. 1656, at St. Mar- 
_garet’s Westminster (11 S. xi. 423). The 
birth of their son, Kdmond, ‘‘ in Shore- 
ditch parish, at a place called Haggerston, 
the back side of Hogsdon,’’ is given as 29 
Oct.. 1656 o.s. (Aubrey’s ‘ Brief Lives,’ 
Clark, i., 282), which is equivalent to 8 
Nov. 1656, n.s. A search for three months 
from 29 Oct. 1656, at Shoreditch, did not 
reveal an entry of the baptism of Edmond 
Halley. ‘The suggestion was made that a 
search be undertaken at St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate. Another correspondent expressed be- 
lief that Haggerston may have been in 
Hackney parish which, he thought, adjoined 
the parish of Shoreditch. He said, that 
the Registers of Hackney had been tran- 
scribed and were in the Guildhall Library, 
but minus an index. Wherever a new search 
‘is made, it might well cover also a similar 
period in 1657. 

As previously pointed out (9 S. ix. 361, 
col. 1, note), the correct spelling of the 
astronomer’s Christian name was 
mond,’’ not ‘“‘ Edmund.’”’ In my study of 
this subject, since 1897, so far as I can 
recall, now, there has not appeared a single 
instance in which the astronomer used the 
form ‘‘ Edmund.’? He did, however, some- 
times, use his initial ‘‘ E.’’ He often used 
the abbreviation ‘‘ Ed™’’ and, apparently, 
in some case, ‘‘ Ed.’’? Insubscribing his name 
to his letters in Latin, he used the Latin 
form. There seems to be no original authority 
for the spelling ‘‘ Edmund.”? His father, 
Edmond Halley, senior, salter, also, seem- 
ingly, used the form ‘‘ Edmond,”’ according 
to entries concerning him (11 S. xi. 423). 
He died, in 1684, intestate. The Letters of 
administration (30 June 1684) use the Latin 
form. printed signature of Edm. 
Halley,’’ the father of the astronomer, ap- 
pears in a petition from the ‘soap-makers 
of London, 1650, reproduced on the back 
cover of Punch for 24 June, 1908 (See 10 S. 
xi. 65). Among the senior Halley’s 
maternal ancestors, in the Mewce family, 
the spelling ‘‘ Edmond’ appears. The 
astronomer’s only (?) maturing son, 
Edmond Halley, junior, Surgeon R.N., also 
' used the ferm ‘‘ Edmond,”’ according to the 
record of his marriage at Morden College. 
Blackheath, Kent, 4 May, 1738, to Sybilla 
Freeman, widow (11 S. iv. 164). The form 
| ‘Edmond’? was used, also, in Surgeon 
Halley’s will, proved 12 Feb., 1740/1, by 
his widow, Sybilla, sole heir. (P.C.C. reg. 
| Spurway, fo. 39). 


— 
| 
| 
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The astronomer Halley married, 20 April, 
1682, Mary Tooke, daughter of Christopher 
Tooke and Margaret Kinder, his wife (10 
S. viii. 221, 373; 11 S. iv. 85, 198). 
From the history of the titles to certain 
real estate bequeathed, in 1714, by Mrs. 
Margaret Tooke, it appears that the 
astronomer Halley had no grandchildren, 
for the property in question, although en- 
tailed to his children, finally passed into 
the hands of descendants of Mrs. Margaret 
Tooke, not of the Halley blood (10 8. viii. 
221). Halley Benson Milliken became 
the heir to those lands (12 S. xi. 532; 
exlviii. 16). He was a son of James Milli- 
ken and Jane Entwisle, his wife (10 5S. 
iii. 6). The latter seems to have been a 
granddaughter of Mrs. Margaret Tooke (10 
S. villi, 222). Halley Benson Milliken 
married Elizabeth Parry, daughter of Mrs. 
Susannah Parry, widow, of Leytonstone, 
Essex (will dated 25 April, 1780; proved 13 
Nov., 1784). 

The fact that Surgeon Halley’s certificate 
is missing from its proper place in the files 
of the Public Record Office, has previously 
been remarked. It may have been with- 
drawn for use in (‘hancery Proceedings or 
other litigation. (See 10 S. viii. 222; 12 
S. xii. 191). 

Dr. Edmond Haliey became the second 
Astronomer Royal, upon the death of Flam- 
steed. Halley died 14 Jan. 1741, o.s., that | 
is, 25 Jan., 1742, n.s., and was buried at , 
Lee, in a tomb erected by his two daughters. 
I should like to repeat a previous query, 
not yet answered, as to why Pond, a later 
Astronomer Royal, was buried in Halley’s | 
tomb (12 S. xi. 532). Was there any 
relationship between them or was it cus- | 
tomary to make public use of a private 
tomb after the lapse of a certain period 
of time, and when it may have been thought 
that there were no longer any living rela- 
tives of the deceased to whose family the 
tomb belonged? Can any reader elucidate 
these points?  Halley’s tombstone was 
removed, in 1854, from Lee to Greenwich 
(see 10 S. ix. 166). Was Halley’s tomb | 
actually restored by the Admiralty in 1909? | 

A list of ‘‘ Halleiana Inedita,’’ relating | 
to the astronomer, appeared in The Obser- | 
vatory, XXix., pp. 137-138; Greenwich, | 
March, 1906. Halley’s commonplace book | 
is supposed to be with some of his original , 
manuscripts in the library of the Earl of | 
Macclesfield, at Shirburne Castle, Oxford. | 
(See 10 S. ix. 166). 
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No new facts have been discovered con- 
cerning the astronomer’s first cousin, Fran- 
cis Halley, senior (son of William Halley 
and Ann, his wife), who married Elliner 
Pyke, 17 Aug. 1696, at St. Christopher le 
Stocks, London. 

Nor has any solution been found of the 
crux relating to the ancestors and descen- 
dants of Surgeon Halley’s widow, Sybilla, 
formerly Freeman (12 S. xii. €90; exlvii. 
16). 

It still seems certain, that the tradition 
recited at 9S. xi. 205, was founded upon 
a fact. This may yet be established (exlvii. 
16). 

This quest, commenced about 1896, will 
next turn in the direction of the family 
of Day, closely related to MHalleys and 
Pykes. Data will be gratefully received. 


F. 


S418, Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Tllinois, U.S.A. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE VESTRY MEET- 

ING (clii. 351).—It is not likely that 
CoLonEL SouTHAm has overlooked the fact 
that Vestry Meetings, i.¢., meetings of the 
parishioners in the Vestry of the Church 
(cf. the analogous ‘‘ Drawing Room ”’ Meet- 
ing) were of far greater antiquity than the 
name itself. There is no difficulty in esta)- 
lishing a pedigree backwards from “ Select 
Vestry,” through ‘‘ Vestry,’’ ‘‘ Masters of 


Vestry,’’ ‘‘ Masters of the Parish,” to 
| the whole parish. 
items in the pedigree have not been collected 


The mere fact that these 


under one family name, ‘‘ Vestry,’’ until 
the late sixteenth century (if the ‘ N.E.D.' 
is correct) would be no argument against 
a possible fourteenth or thirteenth century 
meeting of the same character and purpose; 
that is to say a ‘‘ parish meeting,’’ chiefly 
for the election of the churchwardens and 
other parochial officers, wherever it might 
be held. (I have myself attended ‘‘ Easter” 
Vestrys which were held in the vestry of 
the church, the vicar’s study, and in a 
Vestry ‘‘ Hall”’). Ihave no note of Vestry 
(as a body) earlier than 1591, as against 
the ‘N.E.D.’s’ 1589; but I find in the 
Burial Register of St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
(Harl. Soc.) in December, 1594 ‘‘ Tho: 
Powltney a Vestriema’’’; and by the end 
of 1614 the same parish had a newly built 
‘“* Vestry House’ adjoining the south side 
of the church, and the churchwardens laid 
out 5s. 6d. (at the expense of the parish) 


| 
[4 
| 
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in liquor for the celebration of the first 
meeting in the new quarters. ses 


Hackney can claim a vestry reference six 
years prior to the ‘N.E.D.’ record of 1589. 
I append the item set out in the Long 
Memorandum Book preserved in the Strong 
Room, Hackney Church. 

Thys Boke maketh mention of the names of 
officers appoynted by the lawes of the realme, 
as also for otherthings consernynge the 
parrishe, beginnynge the XX6th daye of 
March 1581 . 

There follows considerable matter setting 
out names of officers chosen, etc., with the 
colophon. 

Chosen by the hole Vestrey, this 29th March 
1583, 

If the following description of a ‘‘ business 
room’ for the meeting of parishioners can 
claim the name of Vestry, then Hackney 
would have had its Vestry Room long before 
1710 (the date noted for the first mention 
of a Vestry Room). 

Church House, Hackney (taken down in 
1802) said to have been built in 1520 is 
described in the Chantry Roll thus :— 

a tenement buylded by the parrishoners 
called the Church House that they might mete 
together and comen of matters, as well for 
the Kyng’s business as for the churche and 
parishe, worth 20/- per annum. 

See Dr. Robinson’s ‘History of Hack- 
ney ’). 

Wittram R. Power. 

This matter has been much debated. 
Maitland in his paper on ‘ The Survival 
of Archaic Communities’ (Law (uarterly 
Review, January, 1893, and ‘ Collected 
Papers’ ii. 364) does not agree with Toul- 
min Smith’s view of the antiquity and 
origin of the vestry. Maitland considers it 
a comparatively modern institution, hardly 
traceable beyond the fourteenth century, a 
part of the parish, not of the township and, 
as an ecclesiastical entity, the outcome of 
the church rate. He gives no early instances 
of the use of the name and was dealing only 
with the probable origin. This view was 
further elaborated in ‘The History of Eng- 
lish Law Before Edward I,’ 2nd edition, 
i. 613-4. The Webbs in their ‘ Parish and 
County’ (1906) p. 38n, found an instance 
of the name ‘‘ vestry’? in 1507, but con- 
sidered this exceptional as it is not usually 
found before the Reformation. Thev give 
other examples in 1567, 1576 and 1587 from 


churchwardens’ accounts and state that the 
word first occurs in the Statutes in 1663. 
The answer ‘to your correspondent would. 
seem to be that open meetings of the 
parishioners will probably have been held 
in the fourteenth century within the parish 
church to vote for the collection of, e.g., a 
rate to repair the church or to purchase a 
missal or some furniture, but that the name. 
‘‘ vestry’ for such meetings was not used 
until the sixteenth century. 
R. Stewart Brown. 


ENGLISH CHURCH PRACTICES (clii. 


260, 321).—The black gown is used for 
the University Sermons at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and I believe it is not uncommon 
in parochial use in the district of Liverpool. 
The Editor of the English Churchman could 
probably give a fairly full list of churches 
where it is retained. I have personally 
always rather regretted the attack made on 
this custom by our Tractarian forefathers, 
and there have been signs of its re-intro- 
duction by ‘‘ English usagers,’’ under the 
inspiration of Dr. Percy Dearmer. I re- 
member it at St. Mark’s Marylebone Road, 
when Father Adderley was vicar there. 

The date of the first modern revival of 
the chasuble has been said to be 1856: 
perhaps some Oxford reader could confirm 
this. It was in the Church of St. Thomas 
the Martyr, which has another connexion 
with ancient practices, for it is said that 
Buxton there administered the Sacrament 
in wafer bread. 

If the chasuble was re-introduced in 1856, 
the cope came earlier, as the other permis- 
sible vesture for the Eucharist: it would 
be less open to attack as ‘‘ sacrificial,’ and 
was familiar as retained in some Cathedral 
uses before the Oxford Movement began. 
A writer in the Church Times in January, 
1908, said that the Vicar of Criggion St. 
Michael, Salop, introduced the cope at the 
Eucharist ‘‘early in the forties,’? and he 
was possibly the ‘‘ country parish priest ’”’ 
mentioned in the British Magazine in 1839 
as making inquiries about its proper 
material and shape. 

S. G. 


IDING WEDDINGS (clii. 296, 337, 375). 
~-From the eccount given by Boswell it 
would appear that Samuel Johnson and 
Elizabeth Porter rode to church on their 
wedding-day. 
T have had from my illustrious friend the- 
following curious account of their journey to- 
church upon the nuptual morn: 
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“Sir, she had read the old romances, and 
had got into her head the fantastical notion 
that a woman of spirit should use her lover 
like a dog. So, Sir, at first she told me that 
i rode too fast, and she could not keep up | 
with me; and, when I rode a little slower, > 
she passed me, and complained that I lagged | 
behind. I was not to be made the slave of | 
caprice; and I resolved to begin as I meant to | 
end. | therefore pushed on briskly, till 1 was | 
fairly out of her sight. The road lay be-| 
tween two hedges, so I was sure she could not | 
miss it; and I contrived that she should soon | 
ome up with me. When she did I observed | 
her to be in tears.”—‘ The Lite of Samuel | 
Johnson,’ J. Birkbeck Hill’s edition, i, 96. 


There is a difficulty here which I have | 
never seen discussed. Boswell writes, a few 
lines earlier, 

1 know not for what reason the marriage | 
ceremony was not performed at Birmingham; | 
but a resolution was taken that it should be | 
at Derby [St. Werburgh’s Church, July 9, | 
1735], for which place the bride and_bride- 
groom set out on horseback, I suppose in very 
good humour. 

Are we to infer that Johnson and Mrs 
Porter rode to Derby from Birmingham, 
about 40 miles, or from Lichfield, that July | 
morning? The mention of the road lying | 
between two hedges seems to imply that the , 
reference is to a journey in the country, and 
not to a ride to the church from a place a | 
short distance away. 

We have in eighteenth century fiction a 
bridegroom who determined to ride to church | 
as a matter of display, 

The commodore to give a specimen of his | 
gallantry, by the advice of his friend Hatch- | 
way, resolved to appear on horseback on the 
grand occasion, at the head of all his male 
attendants, whom he had rigged with white 
shirts and black caps formerly belonging to 
his barge’s crew.—‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ vol i, | 
chap. 8. 


Epwarp 


GRAVES’S ‘SPIRITUAL QUIXOTE’. 
(clii. 136).—There can hardly, I think, 

be any doubt that, in describing Sir Wil- 
liam and Lady Forester, Graves had in 
mind William Fitzherbert, of Tissington 
Hall, co. Derby, and Mary his wife, daugh- 
ter of Littleton Poyntz Meynell, of Bradley | 
in that county. W. P. Courtney in the | 
‘D.N.B.’ writes of Richard Graves that, 
after he had taken his M.A. degree in 1740 | 
and been duly ordained, 
the donative of Tissington in Derbyshire was | 
bestowed on him by William Fitzherbert, the 
friend of Dr. Johnson, and for three years 
Graves was family chaplain at Tissington Hall, 
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where he rambied through the district 
described in his principal novel, and made the 
acquaintance of Pratt, afterwards Lord Cam- 
den, Sir Edward Wilmot, Nicholas Hardinge, 
and other distinguished persons, 

The position of Sir William Forester’s 
Derbyshire seat in ‘The Spiritual Quixote’ 
clearly points to Tissington Hall, and when 
we compare Graves’s character of Mr. 
Forester (Bk. x. chap. ix) with Johnson’s 


_ account of Fitzherbert (Boswell’s ‘ Life of 


Johnson,’ ed. by G. Birkbeck Hill, iii. 
148), and Graves’s Lady Forester with John- 
son’s opinion of the Miss Meynell who 
married Fitzherbert (ibid. i. 83), ‘‘ Of her, 
Dr. Johnson said . . . that she had the best 
understanding he ever met with in any 
human being,’’ the identification is irresis- 
tible. Fitzherbert is well-known to readers 
of Boswell. He hanged himself (Jan. 2, 
1772) with a bridle in his own stable, after 
having been to see some convicts executed. 
His youngest son, Alleyne, the diplomatist, 
was created Baron St. Helens in the Irish 
peerage in 1791 and promoted to the peerage 


‘of the U.K. in 1801. As readers are often 


more impressed by a statement printed in 
a book than by argument and evidence, let 
me add that since forming the above con- 
clusion I find the following in an Essay on 
Richard Graves, p. 95 of the Rev. Francis 
Kilvert’s ‘Remains’ : 

In this elegant retirement [at Tissington] he 
enjoyed for three years the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of refined society, including among 
others the distinguished names of Charles 
Pratt, afterwards Lord Camden, Sir Eardley 


| Wilmot, Nicholas Hardinge, clerk of the house 


of commons, &e., &c. In his ‘ Spiritual 
Quixote’ . . . he has characterised Mr. and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert and Dr. Johnson’s friend Miss 
Boothby, under the names of Sir William and 


_ Lady Forester and Miss Sainthill. 
|. Charles Pratt is evidently the ‘‘ young 


Templar’’ (Bk. x. chap. xi.) to whom a 


footnote is appended ‘‘ Now at the top of 
‘his profession. At the date of the publi- 


cation of ‘The Spiritual Quixote’ Lord 
Camden had been Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas and Lord Chancellor. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


(THE YALE TAPESTRIES (clii. 277).— 
The extract quoted at the above refer- 


/ence shews that the Good Furniture Maga- 


zine of Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A., is 
curiously misinformed as to the connexion 


between Elihu Yale and the North family. 
‘The Dudley North who married one of 
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Yale’s daughters was not ‘‘a son of Lord 
Guilford,’ but a grandson of Sir Dudley 
North, the financier. Sir Dudley North 
was a younger son of the fourth Baron | 
North, and a brother of Francis who became 
chief justice of the common pleas in 1675 
and lord keeper of the great seal in 1682, 
and was created Baron Guilford in 1683. 
The Lord Keeper’s grandson Francis, third 
baron Guilford, was created Eari of Guil- 
ford in 1752. The grandson of Dudley 
North and Catherine Yale was the well- 
known Dudley Long, afterwards Dudley 
Long North, who was a_ patron of 
the poet Crabbe. According to the 
‘D.N.B.’ Dudley Long North was the 
last direct descendant of Elihu Yale. 

Glenham, Suffolk, in the same extract, 
should be Glemham. 

A question was asked at p. 254 ante about 
some seventeenth century tapestry ‘‘ from 
the Guilford looms,’’ illustrations of which 
had appeared in a New York paper. Was, 
perhaps, the Yale tapestry meant or some 
other from Lord Guilford’s collection ? 

Epwarp Berns ty. 


“ CHORTER HEELDE (clii. 336, 373). 

—‘‘ Short-heeled,’’? though not to be 
found in the ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ 
is recorded in the ‘ English Dialect Dic- 
tionary’ as part of the Scottish name of 
two birds, the short-heeled field-lark (— the 
tree pipit, Anthus trivialis) and the short- | 
heeled lark (the skylark, Alauda arvensis). 
“In birds,’’ to quote the ‘0O.E.D.,’ heel 
means ‘‘ the hinder toe or hallux, the spur.’’ 

The only example of ‘‘long-heeled’’ that 
T can find in the ‘O.E.D.’ is this, from 
the London Gazette, 1704: ‘‘ A short Negro | 
Man, long Heel’d.’’ 

With the ugly or clumsy heels of this — 
negro we may contrast the ‘‘ heels short and | 
round’? of Mistress Jane Scroupe, the | 
owner of the pet sparrow whose death was 
celebrated by John Skelton in his ‘ Phyllyp | 
Sparowe’ not later than 1508. The sight 
of them raised his heart-root,”’ says the poet. 

It raysed myne hert rote 
To se her treade the grounde 
With heles short and rounde, 

(Skeat, ‘Specimens of English Literature, 
1394—1579,’ p. 152). ‘‘ Short-heeled ”? might 
thus mean the same is “‘ light of heels,’”’ and 
the ‘O.E.D.’ shows that “ light-heeled ”’ 
not only means ‘‘brisk in walking and | 
running; nimble,’’ but was also, in the 
Seventeenth century, applied to a loose, | 
unchaste woman. 


Houren, 


There is therefore no need to conjecture 
that the phrase presents us with the past 
participle of the old word hele,” to cover,” 
still in use in the dialects in the sense of 
‘*to tuck up the bed-clothes, to cover with 
clothes.’’ (See the ‘ O.E.D.,’ s.v. hele, and 
the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary,’ s.v. heal 
hill). The meaning suggested would then 
have been ‘‘too scantily covered,’ and 
might further have invited comparison with 
the Essex use of ‘‘ short-coated ’’ in the sense 
of ‘‘short-tempered’’ (‘English Dialect 
Dictionary ’ Supplement). 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


URNAMES DERIVED FROM DIVI- 

SIONS OF TIME (clii. 280, 319, 357).— 

I have looked through the current city 

directories of New York and Chicago where 
I found these: 

Hour, Ida, wid. Wm. 

Night, Ernest, supt. (Superintendant is 
a New York euphemism for janitor.) 

Second, Barney, laborer. 

There was also an Houre, David V., but 
this is probably pronounced in two syllables, 
the diphthong given a double o sound. Less 
unusual are the non-English names Hora, 
Hourevitch and  Hourhoulis; 
Minuth, Minutillo, Minuti, Minuto, and 
Minutolo; Nighty and names of German 
derivation beginning with Nicht— ; 
Secunder, Secundi, Secundo and Secundino; 
while Yearako, Yearian, Yeargin, and 
Yeary appear with the probably English 
Yearsley, Yearwood, Yearby, Yearick and 
Yearkins. 1 mention these because they may 


at any moment turn into plain Hour, 


Minute, Second, Night and Year, in ac- 
cordance with the American practice of 
shortening and Anglicizing surnames. Ida 
Hour, Ernest Night, and Barney Second 
have not thus, I should guess, altered their 
patronymics. They are probably negroes, 
and negro nomenclature has a fine disregard 
for precedent. I quote from a list in the 
American Mercury, x., pp. 303—304: Arneza 


Goods, Duncas Hymen, Demus Demory, 


Batty Price, King De Loach, Napoleon 
Ramsey, Alimenta Lawrence, Boston Green, 
and so on down to Abolena Sweat. 

While thumbing over the directories I 
came across the surnames Minus, Nihil and 


' Minx as well. 


Pavt McPxHartr. 
Winnetka, Illinois. 
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One of the Surrey Cricket Eleven now | 


playing bears the name of Daily, and the 
Rev. B. E. Weekley appears in the Clergy 


List as Vicar of Great Maplestead. Spring, | 


Summers and Winter may all be found in 
directories. Water E. GawtHore. 


DOOMED (clii. 295, 353).— 
Masox Fartrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH may be 
right as regards dialect in the British Isles, 
but dialect will certainly survive for a much 
longer period on the Continent. : 
not only do the country people almost in- 
variably talk the dialect of their particular 
region, but educated people habitually speak 
their native dialect within the family circle 
and with intimate friends. Even when 
speaking Italian very few succeed in dis- 


guising the intonation of their speech and 


slight variations in pronunciation sufficiently 
to hide their origin. 
found some curious traits: for example the 
regular army officers speak Piedmontese 


amongst themselves, whatever their birth- | 


place may have been. This is because the 
army of the newly unified Kingdom of Italy 
was formed by expanding the Piedmontese 
army. In the Sicilian dialects are found 
many Arabic words, and in Neapolitan there 
are quite a number of Spanish and French 
words imported at the time of the Spanish 
Bourbons and of the French domination, 
such as ‘‘marama’”’ (a lady’s maid) from 


the French ‘‘ madame,”’ and munzu”’”’ (a | 


cook) from ‘‘ monsieur.’”? The Italian for 
“happy as a king’ is ‘‘felice come un 
re’’ but in Rome it is “‘felice come un 
cardinale.”’ 

The principal dialects also tend to be pre- 
served in literature, I do not mean by cer- 
tain characters in a book being made to 
speak in dialect, but plays are frequently 
produced entirely in dialect. 


Songs and poems in dialect are constantly | 
being the | 


published, the best known 
Neapolitan songs which come out every year 
on the feast day of ‘‘Our Lady of Piedi- 
grotta.”” On the night of the feast each 
author used to produce his song before the 
crowd assembled in the old tunnel through 
which passed the road from Naples to 
ancient Puteoli, the present Pozzuoli. The 
song which was most applauded became the 
song of the year. It is now many years 
since the old tunnel was closed to traffic; 
I do not know if the old custom is still 
observed in the new tunnel. 
A. R. 
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My own personal experience inclines me 
_ to take the same view as that expressed by 
| Mr. A. W. Boyp at the second reference. 
No one who has been accustomed, as I 
| have been, for the last twenty years or so 
to attend football and other games, and for 
certain purposes, to intermingle with the 
crowds in the lower paid parts of the enclo- 
sures could form any other opinion than 
that the use of dialect was as firmly rooted 
as ever amongst the humbler grades of our 
working-class population. It is most amus- 
ing as well as highly interesting to listen 
to the peculiar expressions used by those 
round the ropes, and more especially when 
they are bandying words with each other. 

In regard to the tendency to become bi- 
| lingual my experience leads me to the same 
conclusion. 

I am not now speaking of slang, as I find 
that slang terms are not confined to any one 
| particular class but are just as much used 
by the higher classes as by the lower. 

The ordinary terms for left-handedness in 


the district where I live are ‘“ caggy- 
handed’? and ‘‘ cuddy-wifted.’’ These 
terms are more often used than “left- 


handed ’’ just as a person who has a squint 


is termed ‘‘cock-eyed’’ or ‘‘ glee-eyed” 
instead of ‘‘ cross-eyed.’’ 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
EVELATIONS FROM SCHOOL- 


ROOM OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
AGO (clii. 309, 355).—I am nearly sure 
that an allusion to the punishment which 
consisted of stroking the stomach while say- 
ing ‘‘Go down, proud stomach’’ is to be 
found in the Rev. William Sewell’s ‘ Uncle 
Peter’s Fairy Tales’ which I believe ap- 
peared in 1844--but it is many years since I 
| read the book. 
| G. E. P. A. 


UBLIC WAY THROUGH OR UNDER 
CHURCHES (clii. 352).—The chancel 
of St. Stephen’s Exeter is over a footway 
sufticiently wide for small vehicles, but 
restricted to the use of pedestrians. 
W. E. G. 


Though not perhaps exactly what is asked 
for, I may say that in 1284, the public 
highway to and from the Woodside Ferry 
ran through the middle of the open court 
or close of Birkenhead Priory. The prior 
alleged this was a nuisance and to the mani- 
fest scandal of their religion, so an applica- 
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tion was successfully made to Edward I for 
leave to enclose the court within a hedge 
or wall and to divert the road round it. 
(Close Roll 1284, and my ‘ Birkenhead 
Priory’ p. 23). 

R. S. B. 


OROTHY FORSTER AND HER MAR- 
RIAGE (clii. 168).—I regret that I am 
unable to give a fuller reply to Mr. H. 
AsKEw’s query, but having seen none other. 
I think that possibly the following notes may 
be of use to him in prosecuting his inquiry. 
In Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ for 1906 in 
my library I find the history of the Foster 
family of Kempstone, Bedfordshire,  re- 
corded, and in the prelude to their lineage 
is the following statement :— 

‘‘This family claims to be descended from 
the ancient and distinguished house of 
Forster or Foster of LEtherstone Castle. 
Lucker, and Bamborough Castle, Northum- 
berland (see Genealogy of the Fosters, by 
A. H. Foster Barham).’’ 

The pedigree of this Foster family then 
commences with Col. John Foster, of 
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(CLERICAL RECORDS 1820-1840 (cli. 
335, 375).--Though the earliest ‘‘ Clergy 
List’’ at the British Museum is for 1841, 
Mr. Forman will find there the ‘ Clerical 
Guides’ for 1822, 1829 and 1836, giving 
names of benefices and incumbents with 
dates of institution and patrons. 
R. BrnecHam ADAMs. 
MASKING ON HALLOW F’EN: 
4. HORSE’s HEADS (clii. 297, 353).— 
Johnson, ‘ Byways in British Archaeology ’ 
(1912) has a chapter on ‘The Cult of the 
Horse,’ and at p. 441, discusses, with vari- 
ous references, ‘‘ the hoodening horse’’ and 
similar customs. 
R. 8. B. 


THOMPSON (clii. 352).—The 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
p-. 274, were 


BACON 
Thompsons _ of 
whose pedigree | gave at ante 


‘not connected with the Hull district until 


Egham, Surrey, who settled in Jamaica. | 
His son Capt. Thomas Foster, of Elim, | 


Jamaica, received 20 May, 1670, a grant 
of extensive estates in that island. His 
will was dated 16 Nov., 1687, and proved 
14 May, 1688. His son Col. John Foster, 
of Egham, succeeded to his father’s estates 
in Jamaica, and resided at Elim in that 
island. He married Elizabeth Smith of 
Barbadoes, and died 30 Aug., 1731; and his 
widow married secondly, in 1733, Dr. Henry 
Barham of Jamaica. Col. John Foster had 
a family of five sons and four daughters. 
His youngest son, Joseph Foster, assumed 
by Act of Parliament, 1750, under the will 
of his step-father, the name of Barham. 
This Mr. Foster Barham, was born in 1729, 
and married in 1754 Dorothea, 4th daughter 
of John Vaughan, of Trecoon, Pembroke- 
shire, and died in 1789; and his grandson, 
Mr. Eustace Foster Barham, of Bridgwater 
(born 1825, and died 1895), was father of 
Mary, who married 15 Oct., 1874, the late 
Sir Walter Besant. It is evident therefore 
that there must have been a big gap in the 


the Rey. Caius Thompson (b. 1686) of 
Knaresborough purchased the Old Melton 
Estate about 1749, and could not therefore 
be related to the Thompsons Mr. ASKEW 


| refers to as living in the North Ferriby 


district in the latter part of the sixteenth 
and earlier part of the seventeenth centuries, 


| particulars of whom will I’ think be found 


in Foster’s ‘ Yorkshire Families.’ In any 
case a reference to Marshall’s ‘ Genealogists’ 
Guide,’ or Gatfield’s ‘ Printed Books’ would 
I believe give a clue to them. I remember, 
when endeavouring to trace the family over 
twenty years ago, looking up various books 


'of reference at the British Museum Library. 


relationship (if any) between Lady Besant | 


and the heroine of her husband’s novel. 


Mr. Askew may obtain further information | 


as to these families of Foster and Forster- 
Barham on reference to Vol. iv. of Burke’s 
‘History of the Commoners’ (1838). “ 


and being satisfied that the Northumberland 
family had no connection with that of 
Holderness. 

Naylor’s ‘ Private Acts’ in Guildhall 
Library, London, contain a pedigree in Vol. 
xvii. of Thompson of Escrick, Yorks. 
Paver’s Marriage Licences and Wills would 
also be useful. 

Hy. Fitzcrratp REYNoLDs. 


PARKER FAMILY (clii. 244, 303).— 

John Henry Parker, C.B., was of course 
the famous writer on church architecture, 
his most important work being ‘ The Glos- 
sary of Architecture,’ in three volumes. 
John Henry Parker was also a bookseller 
and publisher in Oxford, and Curator of 
the Ashmolean Museum. If P.D.M. will 
write to Mr. Charles Parker at Messrs. 
Parker & Co., Broad Street, Oxford, I have 
no doubt that he will get all the information 
he requires. 

M. CUNLIFFE OWEN. 
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The Library 


Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia. 
fois. I and Il. Edited by Daniel David 
Luckenbill. (University of Chicago Press: 
Cambridge University Press. £1 each net). 


HE volumes before us contain the Assyrian 
historical records: Vol. 1 from the earliest 
times to Sargon; Vol. II from Sargon to the 
end. Vol. [fl will contain the Babylonian His- 
torical Inscriptions; Vol. IV, records of 
Ancient Law and Business from all periods of 
Assyrian and Babylonian history; Vol. V, Lit- 
erary and Religious ‘'exts: Vol. VI, Letters, 
Official and Private. (Discussion of chronology 
has been reserved tor Vol. III). 

The scheme for the creation of a library of 
the historical records of the ancient Near East 
in Iinglish, of which this work torms part, 
was first and partially set on foot over thirty 
years ago by Professor Breasted of Chicago, 
who, in 1895, on returning to the United States 
from Oriental studies in Hurope and Asia 
Minor, found himself as he says, ‘ entirely 
without the tools and instrumentalities for 
teaching the ancient cultures he was supposed 
to represent.” He went to work first on 


Egypt, and after ten years’ work published five 
volumes of Egyptian historical documents in 
English, carrying the history down to the Per- 


sian conquest. The late William R. Harper, 
President of the University of Chicago, then 
proposed that the like should be done for the 
documents of the Near Last in general. His 
death suspended the plan, and the Great War 
removed it yet further from execution; but in 
1919 the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago was founded and organized, and there- 
with funds and opportunity provided for the 
resumption of the scheme, which was designed 
to work out in close and natural connection 
with the compilation of the new Assyrian- 
Babylonian Dictionary based, for the first time. 
on the whole of the known cuneiform docu- 
ments. 

There is no need to labour the value of 
these Assyrian records to the Oriental student. 
In these days, when knowledge in each subject 
crowds so thick upon us that its very founda- 
tions in the mind become more and more diff- 
cult to lay clearly, a matter comes up for 
decision which perhaps hardly gets sufficient 
attention. What shall the student take as the 
first impression of his study on the still blank 
table of his mind? There is a unique power 
and freshness in the mind’s first exercise upon 
a topic: how shall these be most properly 
For subjects combining linguistic 
and historical elements there can be little doubt 
that a sound intelligent use of cribs is the 
best solution. By minimising both effort and 
consumption of time they put that peculiar 
freshness and vigour of early work to the 
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fullest and most prolonged profit, and the 
ensure that what sinks deepest and abides men 
vitally shall also be what is of the most impor- 
tance. With these volumes this opportunity at 
its best is provided for the Oriental student. 

Nor should the general reader overlook them. 
It is true that the long arrays of short inscrip- 
tions will be to him little but curious names 
combined with common form; and true, also, 
that where he comes on to longer records of 
well-known Kings he needs to correct their 
ipsissima verba in various directions, by works 
of critical history. Nevertheless, the picture 
of that ancient, magnificent and ruthless civil- 
ization of the Tigris and Euphrates will per- 
haps start into life again from these records 
even more vividly, to the non-expert, than from 
the relics of its art. And in the gamut of the 
spirit of man we have missed something signi- 
ficant if we have never listened to the strange 
notes sounded in Assyria and Babylon. 

Each volume is constructed on the plan of 
a series of numbered paragraphs running 
straight through the chapters, including that 
which gives the chronological texts and lists 
of Kings. The second volume concludes with 
an index of names, a list of Assyrian words 
and ideograms, a short bibliography and notes 
respectively on Assyrian months and weights. 
and measures. 


We have received the following from Mr. 
ALLEN Frencu, whose address until Aug. 12 is 
care of Brown, Shipley and Company, 123, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.1:—‘‘ Upon my coming to 
England for the third period for historical 
study, I write once more to ask you to pub- 
lish, as you have been kind enough to do in 
previous years, a statement of my purpose. 
The results of my previous study I have ex- 
plained in the April number of Discovery, in 
an article entitled ‘ Discovering American His- 
tory in England.’ Briefly, I hope to find docu- 
ments, and chiefly letters and diaries in pri- 
vate possession, bearing on the siege of Boston 
in Massachusetts, and the fighting at Lexing- 
ton, Concord, and Bunker Hill, in the years 
1775 and 1776. I should be greatly obliged if 
owners of any of these would communicate with 
me, so that I may come and see them, in 
order that I may be as correct as possible, and 
particularly as to the British side, in a book 
which I propose to write upon the siege.” 
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